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THE GREATEST CRIME IN MODERN HISTORY. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward's Letter to the President. 

Newton Centre, Mass., Dec. 19, 1895. 
To the President of the United States of America : 

Mr. President: I venture to appeal to you. I am 
sure that I am expressing the voice of every woman, and 
of the most of the hnmane and thoughtful men in this 
country, but there is no time to collect names and sign 
petitions. The possibility of war with England seems 
at the date of this writing to be made, by your message, 
a danger. 

We have trusted this administration to preserve the 
amity of our foreign relations. We have not expected it 
to bring us as near national bloodshed as that of your 
predecessor did, in the case of a little South American 
State. We have rested upon the belief that whatever 
else befell, you would wear to the end the honors — the 
greatest that any Chief Executive can wear — of confirm- 
ing the peace of the land he serves. 

I cannot bring myself, yet, to believe that you per- 
sonally wish or mean anything else ; but I am moved so 
deeply that I cannot refrain from begging you, by the 
memory of all the anguish of our last war, not yet for- 
gotten or outlived in this country, and by all the possibil- 
ity of suffering which a war to come involves, to calm 
rather than to stir the restless superficial elements in Con- 
gress, and hold them back with a firm hand from taking 
a step in the direction of so terrible an iniquity and 
shame. 

War, at best, is but legalized murder. Civilization now 
is far beyond it. We have outgrown the time when it 
should even be considered as a solution of even serious dif- 
ficulties. The morality of war is superseded. The states- 
manship of the future must rest absolutely upon this prin- 
ciple, as that of the past has rested upon the principle 
of brute force. 

If Bismarck found the whole of Bulgaria not worth the 
life of one of his Pomeranian grenadiers ; if, even in a 
case of humanity, Emperor William the Second holds 
aloof from the Armenian question, because he believes 
that happy security of home is worth more to his country 
than bloody philanthropy abroad, then surely the life of 
one American citizen is at least worth a hundred thousand 
or even a million acres of this disputed wilderness more 
than a thousand miles from our borders ; and the peace of 



this republic is worth more than the questionable applica- 
tion of a doctrine which may not have been originated for 
such purpose as that to which it is now put. 

The whole of South America is not worth one day of 
war in the United States. An aggressive and entangling 
policy is not worth one week of the ruin, the death, the 
torture, the lifel ong heartbreak involved in the slaughter 
of battle. 

Dogs cannot arbitrate nor tigers ; men can. "Because 
they can, they ought." Civilized nations should settle 
a disagreement by a mutual concession or arbitration, as 
individual gentlemen do. Why should a nation commit 
murder — a crime for which it executes a citizen? Such 
war as this toward which men of an irascible temper and 
deficient imagination are hurrahing us would be the great- 
est crime in modern history. 

I am but one of 70,000,000 of possible sufferers, but I 
have the right common to all who endured the havoc of 
our last war to entreat you, as thousands of " the voice- 
less " would if they could, to do your uttermost to spare 
us a chance of another. The men who voted you into the 
sacred office which you hold believe you strong enough 
to preserve the peace of this country. Power and the 
prevention of suffering are equivalent and ought to be 
identical. Anyone can challenge. 

Anyone can fight. National self possession requires a 
master. Invitation to war is an obsolete order of State- 
craft. But a sustained peace is the modern art. That 
calls for the highest and finest type of administration. 
You have an opportunity for that executive originality 
which is all that lives in history. 

You have, sir, a greater chance than President Monroe 
had. He created the doctrine. It is for you to adapt it 
to an advanced Curistian age which has outrun the bel- 
ligerent conditions and ideals under which he formulated 
it. It is left for you to rise to the heights of your times 
and to say boldly, " Nothing (short of the ultimate 
emergency of national life or death) in our day and in 
our land justifies a war." 

I beg you to be great enough to do this grand thing. 
The men whom war would slaughter as sportsmen slaugh- 
ter game, the women whom war would bereave, and whose 
anguish it may be still in your power to prevent, are 
watching you with an oppressive anxiety. 

Pardon me if I say — for the crisis does not admit of 
soft words — that your name will be held in reproach or 
honor according as you smite or save this land. 

Mr. President, I have not delayed for the formalities 
which are petty things. Because you are my Chief Ex- 
ecutive, I address you, not without trust ; sure that you 
will find yourself above misunderstanding my motive, or 
misreading my text, or thinking that I am in any sense 
deficient in the respect due to your position and your 
strong personality. With that respect, I am, sir, your 
petitioner, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 



THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
WAR SPIRIT. 

BY PROFESSOR C. A. EGGERT. 

The recent experience in reference to the Venezuela 
question has clearly established the fact that the friends 
of peace have an immense field of labor in this country. 
This idiotic howling for war with England which has 
been going on from Maine to California is only a repeti- 
tion of the no less idiotic foaming at the mouth which we 
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beheld some years ago when the Samoa question was agi- 
tated. 

Samoa did not concern us at all — but a United States 
admiral was found to make himself infamously ridiculous 
by haranguiDg a mob in San Francisco on the ease with 
which Germany could be crushed by setting Russia and 
France on her. 

In the present case the United States set up as the 
champions of the Monroe doctrine. It is assumed that 
Britain wants to take additional territory which does not 
by right belong to her. Therefore, as she refuses arbi- 
tration, a hundred thousand dollar commission is to be 
sent to Venezuela, to do what? — to settle the question? 
— no such ex parte investigation can settle it, — hence, 
not to settle it, but only to show England that she must 
expect the United States to stand by Venezuela in a fight 
with her ! 

That commission can mean nothing else. But, if it 
means this, is not this adding fuel to fire, by making 
both Venezuela and England less inclined to come to a 
peaceful understanding? And would not arbitration be 
just as far off as it is now ! 

It seems to me, there can be question about this. The 
action of the President strengthens the Venezuelan war 
party — it also strengthens the British war party, and we 
have seen what effect it has had on the champions of war 
in our own country. 

This is not statesmanship. Nothing is more certain 
than that England will not go to war with us, unless she 
is driven to it by the advocates of war in this country. 
England has not consciously violated the Monroe doctrine. 
She has accepted by treaty the independence and integ- 
rity of all American states. The British Parliament, this 
may be readily admitted, would not furnish the means to 
any government that would wantonly try to deprive any 
organized state of any part of its territory. Hence, there 
being absence of intention, there is, according to a uni- 
versally accepted principle in law, no crime, no — dolus. 
Therefore, as the editor of the Advocate has before said, 
this is a proper subject for arbitration, and if the United 
States firmly insist on such a solution — not by yard long 
dispatches, but in a brief statement to the effect that we 
must regard a refusal to submit to arbitration as an un- 
friendly act, adding thereto the urgent request for a set- 
tlement by arbitration, — we may feel quite sure that 
England would see the justice of our demands. If the 
present ministry should refuse, it is as good as certain 
that Parliament would refuse its assent to the wasting of 
public treasury and blood for the acquisition of a little 
more territory. A new ministry would then come in, 
and the whole matter would be amicably settled. It will 
be 'settled amicably anyhow, but the President's action 
has strengthened the case of the present ministry in Eng- 
land, as any one can readily see, if he will put the case 
that the same had occurred to us on the part of England. 

The Monroe doctrine is a good thing, and it behooves 
every loyal American to stand up for it ; but before ac- 
cusing a foreign power of hostile intentions against the 
Doctrine, we should be very certain that its prime minis- 
ter lies. A mistake is not a lie, and we are not even 
sure that there is a mistake. Supposing, Lord Salisbury 
is right as to the fact of boundary ? Where he is unques- 
tionably wrong is in his refusal to submit to arbitration, 
but the President's commission does not bring us any 
nearer to that, — it only gives aid and comfort to the 
war-howling fanatics on both sides of the ocean, and in 
Venezuela itself. 
Chicago, III., Dec. 26, 1895. 



INTERNATIONAL LAW AND PEACE. 

BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 

A friend has sent me a printed paper read early this 
month at Brussels in Belgium, before the International 
Law Reform Congress meeting there, on "The Place 
of International Law in the Evolution of Peace." The 
author is the Secretary of the British Peace Society, W. 
Evans Darby, LL.D. The essay really maintains two 
propositions: (1) That there is something which, for 
want of a better, has gotten the name of " international 
law:" and (2) That the growth of this promotes peace 
between the nations of the earth. Thus stated, in plain 
language that all can understand, there would seem to be 
little ground to doubt either proposition. 

But why cast a cloud, a color of doubt over it by 
working in a word of doubtful import itself, viz.,- "evo- 
lution"? The singular notion prevails that if a thing is 
not current in this nineteenth century it can be made so 
by attaching to it some new and little understood term. 
Just now evolution is fastened, like a new tag, upon most 
every thing. It has become a cant. And " of all the 
cants of this canting world," it is often one of the stupid- 
est and most offensive. It is employed to induce belief 
in something people would have no disposition to accept 
but for a general leaning to Spencer's "universal hypo- 
thesis." In other cases, and this is one of them — it is 
simply useless, meaning nothing that is not meant fully 
and more accurately by the " development" or " promo- 
tion " of peace. For the prevention of conflict is, and 
always has been, the very object of what passes as "in- 
ternational law," and not something of a different nature 
evolved from any antecedent or antecedents of a war- 
like sort, as the meaning of " evolution " in this connec- 
tion would necessarily be. The plain question at issue 
is really this : Do imposed relations between the Great 
Powers and advanced rules governing such relations lead 
to tbe development or promotion of peace as an out- 
growth of one great permanent principle — that peace is 
always better than war? 

" The Codification of the Law of Nations," of which 
such a statesman as Charles Summer did not despair, 
may be realized only in a far distant future of the world's 
coming golden age. But this cannot be disputed, that 
every amelioration of laws of war and of diplomatic 
intercourse thus far has tended to prevent conflict and 
bloodshed. These reforms have gone to show (1) That 
wars can be forestalled, even when imminent, by a 
better understanding of international rights, duties and 
customs. (2) After their occurrence steps can be taken 
to prevent future wars on the same issues. (3) The 
possibility of wars may be still further lessened by cul- 
tivating a regard for the interests and liabilities of other 
nations between which variances may arise on these or 
similar issues. Settlements may be avoided which would 
jeopardize other nations at other times. So precedents 
for war grow fewer. For misunderstandings are pre- 
vented. All conflicts at arms are first conflicts of 
opinion and feeling, either between the people in con- 
flict or their rulers. 

Two questions discussed at Brussels illustrate what 
has been said. The extension of the three mile limit for 
the high seas to ten miles is a legitimate development of 
an old rule in the interest of peace. For within the larger' 
sea-limit fewer collisions and misunderstandings could 
occur between vessels belonging to different nationalities. 
The other question is that of damages for injuries to 



